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HURLOCK CHASE. 
BY G. BE. SARGENT, AUTHOR OF “‘ THE STORY OF A CITY ARAB.” 
CHAPTER IV.—THE WALK. 
Ir was past seven o’clock when Harry Rivers and his 
companion left the banks of the furnace pond, and by 
this time the forgemen had discontinued work and 
departed, and the din of their busy hammers had ceased 
for that day; only the dashing of the waterfall broke 
the solemn silence of the autumnal evening. The pond 
or lake which the two men were leaving behind was 
deepening in obscurity, and mists were rapidly rising 
from it, which hid the opposite woods from sight. 


No. 654,—Juxx 9, 1864, 


CAPTAIN RIVERS CASTS A LINGERING LOOK AT HIS LOST PATRIMONY. 





A narrow pathway, flanked on each side by tangled 
brushwood and large patches of fern, led upwards for 
about fifty yards, steeply from the water’s edge, and 
then, turning to the left hand, skirted the banks of the 
lake for the space of half a furlong. Along this path 
the companions passed in Indian file, silent, till they 
arrived at the now deserted forge. For one moment 
Rivers slackened his pace, and cast a glance at the 
building; and then, as though reproaching himself for 
his weakness, hastened on, followed by Tom Carey, and 
threaded his way amidst heaps of charcoal, lines of pig- 
iron, piles of bars, and other tokens of busy industry. 
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Five minutes’ brisk walking brought the two men 
into proximity with the furnace, which, like the forge, 
was surrounded by its supply of fuel, and the various 
apparatus and appliances for easting the molten metal, 
as well as encumbered with immense heaps of rejected 
scorie or iron emders, from which the metal had been 
extracted. Amd as our story will have to return to this 
spot in a future chapter, it may be as’ well to pause a 
moment and describe the furnace as it then appeared. 

The building was a pyramid, four-sided, measuring 
at its base about twenty-five feet on each side, and 
rising to an altitude of some thirty feet, where it termi- 
nated in a flat platform or terrace, in the centre of which 
was a circular aperture some two feet in diameter, con- 
ducting into the furnace proper, and serving the purpose 
of a vent for the vapours arising from the perpetual 
fires below, as well as for an opening to receive the ore 
and fuel with which the yawning and insatiable furnace 
was constantly fed and its fires kept alive. 

It will be understood that the pyramidical pile we 
have described, which was of great thickness, and built 
of strong brick, was but the outer crust of the internal 
furnace. This was formed of an inner wall of fire-stone, 
egg-shaped, and about twelve feet in diameter at its 
widest part. At the lower end of the furnace were 
orifices leading through the outer pile, for the escape 
of the molten iron, when the plag which detained it was 
removed; this liquid stream of fiery metal being re- 
ceived into furrows made in a bed of sand, and con- 
solidating there, recetvimg the mathe of “ sow” or “ pig,” 


as the masses of hardened iron were either large or | 


small. 

There were other and larger openings near the bottom 
of the farnace, for the removal of seoria and dross, and 
for the insertion of fuel for firsé Fghting the fire; and 
at one side of the pyramid was a large blasting machine, 
kept im constant operation by water-power, and com- 
munieating with the immer furnace. 

As we have no intention of minutely describing the 
process of irom-smelting in its rudest and most primitive 
form, we shall only add that the fire was kept barning 
for weeks and months, perhaps even years—never being 
permitted to expire, indeed, except for needful repairs— 
and that strong ladders conducted from the base of the 
pyramid to its crown, for the convenience of the men 
whose business it was to feed the furnace at its mouth. 

Two or three workmen were thus engaged as Captain 
Rivers and Tom Carey passed by (for the furnace re- 
quired tendance by night as well as by day); and the 
bright silvery glare of the rarefied air, which quivered 
around their dark forms as they moved to and fro with 
burdens of ore, and whick stood out in strong relief 
against the evening sky, gave a strange and almost 
supernatural aspect to the whole scene. 

“This is the last time I may ever see the old place, 
Tom,” said Rivers, for the first time breaking silence 
since leaving the water’s edge. 

“T hope not, Master Harry. We don’t know anything 
of what may happen, sir; and ’tis as well we don’t. 
But you will be coming back some of these days; and 
—no, I won’t believe but what we shall meet here 
again.” 

How true this anticipation was, and how much 
reason Tom Carey would thereafter have for rejoicing 
in the remembrance of that second meeting, the course 
of our history will show. 

“Say that you are down now, Master Harry—and 
there’s no denying but what you be—that’s no reason 
why you should always be down; is it?” 

“You say true, Tom; and I am a fool for letting 





these bitter fancies get hold of me. We will move on.” 
And the speaker quickened his pace. 
The pathway now led over a narrow wooden bridge, 


crossing a deep ravime, down which rushed the stream 


| that set in motion the machinery already noticed; and 


then, after passing through a thicket of underwood, 
skirted another sheet of water similar to that the tra- 
vellers had just left behind, but narrow. Presently 
Rivers halted and laid his hand on his companion’s 
shoulder. 

“You remember that place, Tom?” and with the 
other hand he pointed to an exceedingly dark and gloomy 
bay on the opposite side of the narrow pond. 

“T remember it—a little—Master Harry; yes, I can’t 
say but what I do,” said Carey. 

“Tom, I have sometimes thought—I am afraid I 
have sometimes been wicked enough to wish—that——” 

“ Don’t say it, Harry; don’t speak of it, don’t now !” 
exclaimed Tom, turning his honest earnest face towards 
his friend. 

“There is no harm in saying, Tom, that I have somc- 
times thought, if you had not risked your own life to 
save mine when I was all but drowned yonder, I should 
have been spared all the evils which have come upon 
me these last two years of my life.” 

“And you would have lost all the good that is to 
come after, Master Harry. We don’t know what is to 
come yet, sir.” 

“You are a true philosopher, Tom,” said Captain 
Rivers, with a smile. 

“ Not a bit of one, Harry; I know nothing.” 

“ Well, so much the better for you, then, Tom,” said 
the other, more cheerfully; “for “he that increasecth 
knowledge increaseth sorrow; so Solomon says, and 
there’s truth in that. And I shall have the pleasure at 
least of remembering, when I am kmocking about the 
world, that you, my friend, in your little sphere here, 
are contented and happy.” 

“Tt may be, sir; I can’t say; but there are some 
storms, Master Henry, that strike low as well as high. 
Look here, else.” 

The two friends had arrived by this time at higher 
ground, and the pathway wound through a shaw, or 
small wood, overhanging the lake, but at some distance 
above it. The trees in this wood were widely apart 
from each other, and, as Tom spoke, he pointed to a tall 
oak, shattered and torm above, and down whose gigantic 
trunk was a long, black, and scorched rift, which laid it 
open almost to its cemtre. Around this stricken tree 
the ground was bare, and brown, and parched. 

“You remember this tree before it was struck, Master 
Harry ?” 

“Surely I do.” 

“Well, sir, the lightning that struck it didn’t spare 
the weeds and ferns that grew under its shade. One 
would have thought that they might have been let to 
grow up and die in peace; but they were not. The 
lightning took them as well as the oak, Master Harry; 
and whereas the old tree has got life in it yet, for all 
the lightning struck it, the poor ferns were burnt up 
in a minute, root and branch.” © 

There was such a mournful tone in Tom’s voice as he 
said this, that his companion looked at him with some 
surprise, saying— 

“T said you were a philosopher, Tom; and I believe 
I was right. But surely the storm that has brought 
me down low enough has done little harm to those who, 
as your figure implies, grew under my shade. If I 
thought otherwise there would be an additional ground 
for my regret.” 
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*T don’t know, sir,” said Tom. 
all to change masters. 
sure.” 

“T hope you will find it easy too, Tom,” said Rivers, 
kindly. “I thank you and feel grateful to you that the 
old tie between us has not been broken asunder without 
pain on your part. But, believe me, it will soon be 
over; and by-and-by you will have a wife who will help 
to put me out of your thoughts. I am sorry, Tom, that 
I shall not be here to dance at your wedding.” 

“You would never dance again, Master Harry, if you 
waited to dance at wedding of mine, I am afraid. 
And that’s another trouble of mine,” said Tom Carey, in 
a low voice of smothered sorrow. 

Tom !” 

“Tis true, sir.” 

“ Sir again, Tom !” 

“Master Harry, I mean. "Tis true enough what I 
say; but I oughtn’t to bother you with it. You haven’t 
heard that my poor Mary is going fast.” 

“Going, Tom P” 

“Dying by inches, Harry. I know it—I know it;” 
and the poor fellow sobbed convulsively. 

“Tom, my good fellow, I knew nothing of this. Why, 
eight months ago, when I was here last, Mary Austin 
was blooming as a rose.” 

“Ay, sir—Harry, I mean—I thought so too; but if 
you were to see her now——” 

“ But surely, Tom, it cannot be so bad as you seem to 
fear.” 

‘The doctor gives no hopes, Master Harry. He says 
that poor Mary is in a deep decline: she may last, may- 
hap, through the winter, with care and nursing; but she 
can never get over another spring.” 

“Tom, dear Tom, you don’t know how sorry I am,” 
said Captain Rivers, with deep feeling. 

“T knew you would be, Harry, and I ought not to 
have said anything about it, to add to your present dis- 
tress. But, somehow, I couldn’t help it. And, after 
all,” Tom added, with a mighty effort to recover his 
former careless tone, “after all, it is best as it is; 
best for Mary, I mean. I should never have made a 
husband good enough for her aad 

“ You would, Tom, you would,” said Rivers, earnestly. 

“You are very good to say so, Master Harry; and I 
do thank you, I do; but you do not know my Mary so 
well as Ido; and “= 

Poor Tom Carey broke down miserably here, and 
for some minutes the two men strode on silently. 
Presently, however, Tom renewed the conversation with 
a firmer, stronger voice. 

“TI would have done the best I could to make her 
happy, Harry; I know that, and feel it; and she knows 
it too, which is a comfort, such as itis. But beyond 
that I can’t say much. You know what I am, Master 
Harry, rough and hard, and 2 

“I know you for a fine-hearted, generous fellow, 
Tom,” Henry Rivers could not help saying. 

“Well, it is not for me to contradict; but what does 
that come toP There are things about me that no 
woman could alter—not even if that woman was to be 
Mary Austin. And such things would have made her 
unhappy. I tell you, Master Harry, that Mary is too 
good to be my wife—too good to live. And there’s 
my comfort, sir.” 

Rivers made no reply, and his companion went on— 

“T am not a religious man, Harry; you know that 
Well enough; and I never shall be: I don’t take to it 
kindly, I know—the more’s the pity, perhaps. But I 
know enough about it to make me feel that it will be 


“Té is not easy for 
Some do it easy enough, to be 














better for poor Mary to die, than to live to be my wife, 
or any other man’s wife. I can’t say more now, Master 
Harry.” 

By this time the young men—so widely different in 
external appearance and apparent outward circumstances 
and breeding, yet so closely united by the sympathies 
of a common nature, and by old associations and mutual 
benefits, as instinctively to break through, in a great 
measure, the barriers reared between them by rank, and 
education, and position—had ascended the hill, and 
stood still to look round and cast a parting glance, as it 
seemed, on the scene below. And as this is as good an 
opportunity as will occur, we also may take breath, and 
then commence another chapter. 


CHAPTER V.—‘* THE HURLOCKS.” 


DayticHt was fast fading away; but the moon, then 
nearly at full, had already risen, and was shedding its 
subdued light on the wooded valley, in the depth of 
whose recesses the peaceful waters lay in calm quiet, 
reflecting like polished glass the moonbeams that played 
upon them; for the mists had risen, and were gently 
rolling up the opposite hills in thin, fleecy clouds. 

“Tt is very beautiful,” said Henry Rivers, with a sigh. 

The sigh may be pardoned. ‘Three years earlier than 
the commencement of our story, Henry Rivers might 
have looked over the whole valley now spread beneath 
his feet, and whispered to himself, “ All this wilt some 
day be mine;” and it had never occurred to him to 
take to heart the warning, “Boast not thyself of to- 
morrow; for thou knowest not what a day may bring 
forth.’ Was he not heir to “The Hurlocks,” with its 
broad park-like Chase, as well as of the woods and waters 
and mills we have described? And how should he 
think otherwise than that the morrow would be as the 
present day, and much more abundant P 

Historians have written of the rise and fall of empires, 
and volumes, equally instructive, might be penned 
respecting the rise and fall of families. It is, however, 
only necessary here to state, that when Henry Rivers 
was about twenty-two years old, he not only was 
suddenly bereaved of his father (his mother having died 
in his childhood), but made the astounding discovery 
that he was a ruined man at the very outset of his 
career ; and after battling desperately, if not wisely, with 
his depressed fortunes, and resisting, by a short struggle 
in the higher courts, the course of law, which eventually 
transferred almost all his possessions to the hands of 
another, he found himself the owner of one solitary and 
half-ruinous farm-house, and a few score acres of barren 
land near the sea-coast, a few hundred pounds in funded 
securities, an ancient but nota particularly distinguished 
or distinguishable name, and no profession. The short 
explanation of this wretched downcome may be given in 
a single sentence: his father had secretly gambled away 
all his own possessions and his son’s hopes, and then 
died broken-hearted. 

We return to our story 

“Tt is very beautiful,” said the young man, as he 
cast a long, lingering glance at the moonlit valley. 

“T wouldn’t look at it, Master Harry,” said his 
humble companion. 

“Perhaps you are right, Tom. Looking will not 
bring it back to me, will it?” and he turned away. 

“ And if I might be so bold,” continued Carey, as the 
two walked onward, “I should say it is not worth while 
to go along by ‘The Hurlocks.’ It is a longer way 
round by the Toll, to be sure; but then you won’t see 
what you maybe won’t like to see.” 

« And you think I shall cry over spilt milk, -~ Tom ?”” 

FF 
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“T don’t say that, Master Harry; but what the eye 
doesn’t see the heart doesn’t grieve at,” replied the 
counsellor. 

“For all that I must look at the old place once more, 
Tom,-and you shall see that Iam not so weak as you 
would make me ont; and now, to change the subject, I 
wish to say word or two to you on something that 
concerns you personally. May I, Tom?” 

“ Anything you like, Master Harry; only if it is the 
old story——” 

“Tt is the old story. I wish you would give up your 
connection with—well, let me say, with the old trade.” 

“ Smuggling, of course, sir.” 

“ Yes, smuggling, since you have spoken it.” 

“You know our old agreement, Master Henry,” said 
Carey, in a low tone. 

“Yes, I have not forgotten that, Tom. It was to be 
the one thing in which I was not to interfere with you.” 

* And to know nothing about it,” said Tom, quickly. 

“True; but now we are going to part you won't 
mind my giving a word of adviee—for the last time.” 

“We sha’n’t quarrel, Master Harry,” said Tom, hearti- 
ly, shifting the portmanteau he was carrying to the 
other shoulder: “say your say, Harry, and have done 
with it.” 

“My say is soon said, Tom. I want you to break off 
your dealings with that disreputable gang and that 
dangerous trade. Now I have said it.” 

“Thank you, Master Harry,” said Tom, in his former 
hearty tone, and with a light laugh; “short and sweet. 
But how do you know that I have any such dealings ?” 

“Tom !” 

“And if I have, where’s the harm of it, Master 
Harry ?” 

“Tt is against the law,” replied Rivers. 

“Tf lawyers will make bad laws, they must look for 
their being broke,” said Tom, firmly. 

“ We won’t argue about the laws being either good or 
bad, Tom. But I don’t think that breaking even a bad 
law is desirable. Mind, I do not say that the revenue 
laws are bad. The expenses of government must be 
met somehow; you know that.” ; 

“TI told you I was not’ a philosopher, Master Harry, 
and I am not over fond of arguing; so we may as well 
drop it. I thank you for your advice, though.” 

* And you will take it, Tom ?” 

“T don’t say that, sir; and, to be on the square, I 
may as well say that if I was to give up my connection, 
as you say, with the trade, as you call it, I might as well 
leave these parts altogether.” 

*“T don’t see that, Tom,” said Rivers. 

“Tis true for all that, Master Harry; and as this is 
the last time, maybe, I'll speak out. The truth is, I was 
at first drawn into it in a manner without knowing or 
caring anything about it; then I carried it on for the fun 
of it ; and now I know too much to make it safe for me to 
draw back. That’s the honest truth, Harry. At times, 
of late, I have wished that I could; for I am partly of 
your mind that there’s no good to be got by it; and as 
for the fun of the thing”—Tom’s words fell mournfully 
from his lips—*’tis little that I care for that now.” 

There was another pause after this, for both Rivers 
and Carey had their own peculiar and separate musings. 
Tom’s thoughts turned instinctively to Mary Austin, 
and her oft-repeated loving entreaties that he would 
abandon his evil companionships. He would have been 
at Mary’s home, and in her society now, if he had not so 
unexpectedly fallen in with Henry Rivers; and it may 
show how strong was the tie which bound these two 
young men together, when we see that the lover had 





unhesitatingly deferred his visit to his heart’s mistress. 
for the sake of his friend. 

In truth, there existed, as we have already intimated, 
exceedingly strong affection between Harry Rivers and 
Tom Carey, which had long since brought about the 
friendly familiarity which our readers will have noted in 
the intercourse of that evening’s walk. Having, years 
before, saved the son of the owner of Hurlock Chase 
from drowning, Tom Carey had been allowed the run of 
the great house, had been kindly and gratefully noticed 
by the squire—as Mr. Rivers was then called—had re- 
ceived some kind of an education, had been the frequent 
companion of the youth he had thus rescued, until days 
of idleness perforce gave way to days of industry, and 
even then the friendship was continued. Mr. Rivers 
had, from time to time, promised, and also intended, to 
do great things for the preserver of his son; but, partly 
from a habit of procrastination, and partly from the 
secret burden on his conscience, which bore him down, 
these promises were never fulfilled, and death finally 
huddled them away into the limbo of good intertions. 
From Harry Rivers himself, since his father’s death, 
Tom Carey had received some offers of substantial 
benefit, but Tom had stoutly refused to receive anything 
athishands. “Ifyou wereas rich as everybody thought 
you would be, Master Harry, I wouldn’t have minded 
being raised in life a bit, for Mary’s sake as well as my 
own,” Tom had said eight months before; “but it 
doesn’t matter; I have got these hands, and I tell you 
no, Harry. Let me know that you are not too proud to 
think of me sometimes as your friend, and I don’t want 
anything else, and won’t have it.” 

There the matter had then ended; and now, eight 
months later, Henry Rivers was thinking of this mag- 
nanimity on Tom’s part, and was wondering whether at 
some future time he should be able to show his friend- 
ship for his companion other than in empty professions 
and unpalatable advice. 

There were other emotions, however, in the mind of 
Rivers, entirely unconnected with his companion. His 
lost patrimony, the old Chase, now lay before him, and 
the broad moonlight lighted it up. It was a scene of 
uncommon wildness. Spreading over an area of perhaps 
two thousand acres, and inclosed with rough wooden 
palings, to keep in the deer and cattle which roamed 
over it at their will, the Chase might have been classed 
as a park, but for its perfectly unreclaimed state. Its 
surface, which was exceedingly irregular, was almost 
covered with fern and heath and immense patches of furze, 
save where it was varied by clumps of trees which cast 
their dark shadows over the scarcely perceptible pathway 
which led through the neglected domain. The travellers 
well knew the way they had to take, however; and 
avoiding the rough cart-roads which wound through the 
Chase in various directions, and were, even at this 
season of the early autumn, more than ankle-deep in 
thick, clayey, tenacious mud, they made straight towards 
the old mansion known as “ The Hurlocks,” which lay 
embowered in a deep dell, almost hidden by surround- 
ing and overtopping foliage. Enough was seen of the 
house, however, from the commanding point at which 
the two young men had instinctively halted, to reveal 
an edifice, large, low, dark, and gloomy, but not without 
some claims to veneration, for it was old and partly 
fallen to decay. Here and there ivy had half-hidden 
the grey stone of which the walls were built, and en- 
croached upon the oriel windows, from one of which, on 
the ground floor, a dim light was shining. 

Since entering upon the Chase, no word had escaped 
the lips of either of the young men; and the silence of 
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that autumnal evening had been broken only by the 
rustling of startled game in the fern, or the sonorous 
bellowing of a bull in the distant glades of the wilder- 
ness. Now, however, Rivers once more spoke. 

“The old library, Tom,” he said, almost in a whisper, 
solemn and sad. 

Tom nodded. . 

“You remember the day my poor father was buried, 
Tom ?” 

“ Yes,” Tom remembered it well. The coffin had been 
placed in the library; and the servants and workmen 
on the estate had been admitted to take a last look of 
their dead master there. 

“T am glad I have seen the old place once more, and 
in your company, Tom,” said Rivers, softly. “I shall 
earry the remembrance of this evening with me. Now 
we will move on.” 

“They say,” said Tom, presently, “that Mr. Brooke 
spends a good deal of time in the library, Master Harry.” 

“ Much good may the old books do him, Tom.” 

“T don’t say Amen to that, Harry,” said Tom, adding, 
“And after all I would rather be you than that man, 
master of mine though he is.” 

“Why, Tom ?” 

“ Because they say that ill-gotten goods never thrive,” 
said Carey. 

“ Be quiet, Tom. I may have had some such thoughts 
too; but I want to leave old England in charity with all 
men; and since Jason Brooke has got hold of ‘The 
Hurlocks,’ peace be with him !” 

Talking in this fashion, the two men passed over the 
remaining ground of the Chase, and, surmounting the 
fence, entered upon a more cultivated country. The 
harvest that year had been early, and the broad corn-fields 
through which their pathway conducted the pedestrians 
were almost all cleared, the high stubble glittering whitely 
under the moonbeams. Here and there the scene was 
varied by plantations of hops, the light green and luxu- 
riant clusters of which contrasted pleasantly with the 
dark sombre foliage of the tall climbing plants. As the 
two young men pushed forward, plunging now into deep 
ravines or dells, and crossing on narrow plank bridges 
the streams which flowed through them, and then labour- 
ing up steep ascents which, when accomplished, gave 
them delicious glimpses of extended evening scenery, 
they lapsed once more into silence; and it was not till 
they emerged into a narrow country road, lined by high 
hedges, that they could once more walk abreast. Then 
Tom spoke. 

“You have nothing more to say, Master Harry, vefore 
we part P” he said, wistfully. 

“T think not, Tom; nothing in particular.” 

“Nothing I can do for you when you are abroad? 
Nothing I can write to you about ?” 

“T think not, Tom.” 

“Not about anything, or—or anybody, Harry ?” 

“T fancy not, Tom. There will not be much pleasant 
news to give, I am afraid.” 

“T am sorry for it, Master Harry.” 

“Besides, you won’t know where to write; but I 
= see you again. Here we are at the Priory, at 

ast.” 

A pair of broad, high, heavy wooden gates, with a 
smaller, lighter one for foot-passengers, broke the con- 
tinuity of the high hawthorn hedge, and, lifting the 
latch of the latter, Rivers and his companion found 
admittance into a large paddock. At one time a gra- 
Velled coach-road, from the gates just mentioned, had 
conducted circuitously, some two or three hundred yards, 
‘to the front of a gloomy and ancient building, which 





was now lighted up by the moon; but the road was 
overgrown with weeds. Long time had elapsed since a 
carridge had been driven there. Rejecting this road, 
and taking a shorter cut over the long rank grass of the 
paddock, the intruders made their way to a side gate in 
a half-ruined wall, to reach which, however, they had te 
pass over a deep, but dry moat, spanned by a rustic 
bridge. The bell which announced the unexpected ar- 
rival of visitors sounded just as a clock in a neighbour- 
ing turret struck the hour of nine, and many minutes 
elapsed before it was answered. : 





SWEETENERS. 


Ir sugar, honey, and other sweet things, were altogether 
devoid of value as food, or nutritives, still the agreeable 
sense of taste they leave on the palate would probably 
maintain for them admirers. As it is, the claims of 
sweeteners to our regards rest on a more substantial 
basis : they are important articles of food, though not, in 
one sense, of nourishment. Sweeteners comprehend a 
not very large number of compound bodies that the 
chemist groups together under the general designation 
of sugars; the latter term being even more correct than 
the former, inasmuch as certain mineral bodies are en- 
dowed with sweetness— sugar of lead, for example. 

The taste or liking x*« sweet things, though very 
general, varies considerably with different individuals, as 
any person may convince himself who takes the trouble 
to run mentally over the list of his friends and acquaint- 
ances. Few, if any, very young people are devoid of 
what is popularly called the “sweet tooth ;” and there 
can be little doubt about the good that sugar does to 
young people, when we become aware of the fact that 
Nature herself provides a stock of sugar for sweetening 
the first food of all babes and sucklings, whether of the 
human or the brute creation. All milk holds con- 
siderable quantities of sugar—not the same sort of 
sugar, indeed, as exists in cane juice, beet-root juice, or 
even honey, as will soon be made apparent; in point of 
fact, the sugar of milk is a variety that, so far as chemists 
know, exists not elsewhere. Inasmuch, however, as all 
sugars are very nearly allied in composition and general 
properties, the universal presence of sugar in milk may 
be accepted as a fact clearly pointing to some recogni- 
tion, on the part of nature, of the general value of a 
moderately saccharine diet for young animals. 

Inasmuch as circumstances connected with the un- 
folding of our saccharine tale have led us to begin with 
milk sugar, it may be as well to dispose of that sort at 
once. If any reader, prompted by curiosity, should wish 
to see a specimen of milk sugar, many a London shop 
window can be made to gratify that curiosity. The 
curious inquirer, however, may spare himself the trouble 
of looking in at the grocer’s shop window. Grocers do 
not sell this sort of sugar: curious inquirers must be- 
take them to the shop windows of homceopathic chemists. 
In the estimation of these gentlemen, and indeed amongst 
homeceopathic people generally, milk sugar holds a place 
of great medicinal importance, that importance having 
reference to the following belief. It is a point of ac- 
cepted homceopathic doctrine that each medicine homeo- 
pathically administered must be given pure; that is to 
say, unmixed with any other medicine; or else it is of 
no avail. No two substances recognised by homao- 
paths as having any medicinal effect must be administered 
in company. Not to wander unnecessarily from the 
plain common sense of sugar to the transcendental 
mysteries of homceopathy, my present object will be 
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accomplished by stating the homcopathic belief that 
sugar of milk is one of the very few materials, if indeed 
it be not the only material, known to them as wholly 
devoid of any medicinal property; on which account 
they use it as a vehicle or material for holding and 
administering the little millionths of other agents of 
enormous energy in homeopathic estimation. Before 
cane sugar was familiarized to our ancestors they had 
to gratify their saccharine longings by honey, the 
sweet material of which differs from the sort just de- 
scribed, not only in per-centage composition of elements, 
but also in the qualities of greater solubility and greater 
sweetness. It differs also from sugar of the cane, 
which, on account of its great importance, we shall 
describe last, in not, like it, being susceptible of forming 
hard white crystals or grains, such as we are familiar 
with in sugar loaves, and on a still larger scale in sugar 
candy. The sort of sugar contained in honey is described 
by chemists under the name of “ grape sugar,” otherwise 
glucose. ‘To the minds of some people this sort of 
designation may appear very unnatural, very strange: 
chemists may seem to have taken an unwarrantable 
liberty. The explanation is simple, however. The de- 
signation “ grape sugar” comes in this way: grapes, 
all the world over, when quite ripe, are sweet, the sweet- 
ness being imparted by a sort of sugar identical in all 
respects with the sugar contajned in honey. On this 
account it is that the word zrape sugar, or sugar of 
the grape, are used in a generic sense, to indicate every 
sugar identical in quality and composition with that of 
grape sugar, wholly irrespective of origin. However, a 
second distinctive name is given to this sort of sugar, as 
already stated, namely, glucose. This glucose or grape 
sugar is a material of great interest. Although scarcely 
known in commerce under its unveiled aspect, it enters 
into our diet under circumstances that some of us know 
nothing of, and that others amongst us are apt to forget. 
Occasionally in winter-time, when the frost strikes our 
potatoes, they all at once begin to taste sweet; that 
sweetness being attributable to the formation of grape 
sugar or glucose out of potato starch previously existing. 
Then sometimes, when wheat has been stacked in bad 
order—moist, that is to say—so that it commences to 
germinate, we sometimes unexpectedly find that our 
bread is sweet; a result making known the fact that 
the germination of cereals begets sugar of some kind: 
it is the sort last described, namely, glucose or grape 
sugar. What occurs inadvertently and regretably, by 
the germination of corn, that is to say, in a stack, the 
maltster accomplishes purposely. The grain he usually 
employs is barley, though that is not imperative; but 
whatever the grain, he moistens it, and then subjects it 
to the temperature necessary for causing germination ; 
next, when germination has gone far enough, he puts 
an end to it by raising the temperature still higher. 
Beginning with barley, he ends with malt; the difference 
between the two being referable to the change of starch 
originally existing in barley, into sugar in the malt, the 
sort of sugar being grape sugar or glucose. The con- 
version is not immediate, but effectuated through a 
substance of middle formation called “ dextrine ;” why so 
called we need not explain, inasmuch as sugars in their 
different varieties are what we are treating of. Though 
starch be widely different from sugar in appearance, and 
also in taste, nevertheless both are composed of the 
same elements in slightly different proportions: a cir- 
cumstance explanatory of the ready change of starch 
into glucose or grape sugar. It may strike a thinker 
as being a curious fact, that young growing plants, as 
well as young growing animals, should seem to need 
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sugar as a part of their food, and to be liberally pro- 
vided with it by nature. We have already seen that as 
soon as a potato or a grain of corn begins to sprout—in 
other words, to grow—sugar is developed. Not only 
is it developed, but in some way it is appropriated, by 
the growing plant. By malting, by germination other- 
wise caused, and by the exposure of potatoes to frost, 
glucose or grape sugar can be produced at will, as we 
have explained. It can be produced by other and still 
more curious processes; amongst which perhaps the 
most curious is that of boiling starch, saw-dust, linen 
or cotton material, in short, any variety of lignine or 
woody matter, with water holding a minute portion of 
oil of vitriol. Instead of woody matter, starch may be 
used, the results being identical—a fact not at allcalcu- 
lated to awaken a chemist’s surprise, knowing well, as 
he does, that woody matter and starch are not only 
made up of identical elements, viz., carbon, hydrogen, 
and exygen, but in identical proportions. This circum- 
stance borne in mind, the conversion of saw-dust, or a 
piece of old rag, into sugar, loses a portion of its mystery, 
but not all. Lest some curious investigator should try 
the experiment of converting saw-dust into sugar on his 
own behalf, it is well to announce, in order to prevent 
disappointment, that the boiling must be prosecuted for a 
very long time continuously—some eight-and-forty hours. 

Lastly, and unfortunately, there remains to be noticed 
a very easy means of producing grape sugar or glucose; 
namely, by destroying ordinary cane sugar. It is utterly 
impossible to boil a portion of pure white cane sugar for 
ever so short a period, without converting some of it into 
glucose or grape sugar; and if, in addition to the mere 
heat of boiling, the agency of almost any extraneous soluble 
body be superadded, the conversion of cane sugar into 
glucose is still more rapid. Alkalies are extremely de- 
teriorative, and so mostly are acids. Formerly, in the 
West Indian islands, when slavery prevailed, and a slave 
had a grudge against his master, the negro would often 
spoil an entire boiling of sugar by squeezing a little lime 
or lemon juice into the pans used for boiling the cane 
juice. 

Now for some passing observations relative to a few 
saccharine materials yet unnoticed. These may be soon 
got out of hand: we may count them on the fingers, and 
yet have fingers to spare. Glycerine, a liquid con- 
stituent of all true or real oils and fats, has unquestion- 
able pretensions to be considered a sugar; then there are 
glycyrrhizine, or the sweetening constituent of liquorice; 
mannite, or the sweetening constituent of manna; and, 
if we were to strain a point or two, perhaps a few others. 

All varieties of sugar sink én importance, however, by 
comparison with that supplied to us by our family 
grocers, and known to chemists as “ sugar of the cane.” 
Do not fall into the error, however, cf’assuming that 
sugar of the cane must necessarily mean sugar got out 
of the cane. Not so; all sought to be conveyed by the 
designation is, that sugar that exactly coincides i all 
respects with sugar extracted from the sugar cane, shall 
be termed “sugar of the cane.” Everybody is well 
aware that a grocer deals in specimens of sugar very 
different in appearance amongst themselves—some being 
yellow, some brown, other specimens white, or nearly 
white. This difference of tint is altogether referable to 
the presence or absence of coloured impurities. White 
sugar candy is cane sugar in its very purest condition}. 
lump sugar is very nearly pure; but the yellow and brown 
moist sugars owe their tint, as already stated, to the 
presence of an impurity or impurities. Let it here be 
remarked that I use the word pure in its chemical, not 
in its general sense; not in the sense, that is to say, of 
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something noxious or injurious. It is quite possible for 
an article of diet to be better adapted to the stomach 
when impure than when pure. Water may be cited as 
an example of this. In all nature there is no such thing 
as pure water: it can only be obtained by chemical 
means, and then is only fit for experiment. To drink 
it is abominable, and more injurious. Now I do not 
wish it to be inferred that pure white sngar is less salu- 
tary, considered as an article of diet, than the better sorts 
of yellow or brown sugars; nor, on the contrary, that it 
is more salutary: the two may be placed on a par in 
that respect ; and sugar eaters may use the one or the 
other according to preference. Very many English men 
and women prefer the finer sorts of coloured sugars to 
the very purest lump sugar, for certain purposes; amongst 
which the sweetening of coffee and of tarts may be cited. 
With respect, now, to the sources of cane sugar, the chief 
of them, as might be expected, is the sugar cane. Very 
large quantities, however, of Hast Indian sugar are ex- 
tracted from the juice of various palms. In North 
America considerable amounts are obtained from maple 
juice; in China, from a sort of tall grass called by 
botanists the Sorghum saccharinum, which has of late 
also been grown and used for sugar extraction in North 
America and the south of France. The Sorghum saccha- 
vinum is more hardy than the sugar cane, and will grow 
and thrive in climates where the latter will not. It does 
not refuse to grow in England ; but, so far as the writer’s 
experience with it goes (that experience gleaned within 
ten miles of the Bank), the Sorghwm grown by him, though 
prosperous to look at, would never produce sugar. Cane 
sugar could be extracted from the stems of Indian corn, 
if desired; likewise from birch-tree juice, onions, and 
carrots, in all which it exists; but the only profitable 
source of European cane sugar is the juice of white beet- 
root. Numerous and large factories are devoted to the 
extraction of sugar from this material in France, Belgium, 
various parts of Germany, and even Russia. A very 
prevalent opinion is, that beet-root sugar is in certain 
respects different from sugar of the cane. It is in no 
respect different: the sharpest sugar detective could not 
possibly distinguish between them, always assuming that 
both specimens be brought to an equal condition of 
purity. Ifthe specimens submitted to investigation be 
only half purified—if they be, that is to say, in the con- 
dition of yellow or brown sugar—then the discrimination 
would be easy ; the fact being, that whereas the coloured 
impurities of cane-extracted cane sugar are agreeably 
aromatic, those of beet-root sugar are abomninably offen- 
sive, both to smell and taste. Cane juice, indeed, has 
the advantage over other sugar-yielding materials, of 
furnishing an agreeably tastimg moist sugar. Calen- 
lating the sum total of huwmam mouths in these isles on 
the last census returns, and knowing the amount of 
sugar consumed in Great Britain and Ireland, we shall | 
arrive at the general condlusion, I believe, that om an | 
average about thirty-four pounds of suger per annum | 
goes down each British throat—that is to say, regarding | 
Irish people as Britons for the oceasion. If this seems | 
a large allowance, what shall we think of the sugar-eat- | 
ing capabilities of our Australian brethren, each of who, 
taking the average, consumes almost ome hundred and j} 
twelve pounds of sugar per ammum? Altogether i in| 
calculated that the amount of sugar that ean be traced | 
as having found its way into commerce, and of which 
statistics are at hand, is no Jess than two milliems of : 
tons annually. Probably as much again is produced 
and cannot be traced. Then chemists tell us that barely | 
one-third of the actual sugar contained in cane juice is, 
owing to manufacturing imperfections and other causes, 





ever extracted. From these statements some general 
notions of the sugar-producing capabilities of the world 
may be easily acquired. Our own Chancellor of the 
Exchequer manages to levy six millions sterling annually 
through the sugar duties ; and similarly, all the ruling 
powers of Europe swell their exchequers through making 
their respective subjects pay for the gratification of in- 
dulgence in sweet things. 

Sugar, though the consumption of it in Europe has now 
risen to such enormous proportions, may be said to have 
remained unknown to our quarter of the globe until the 
Crusades had well set in. Not but that the ancient 
Greeks and Romans did obtain dainty specimens of what 
they called “ Indian salt” occasionally; not, again, to be 
oblivious to the fact that the Saracens did bring sugar 
canes with them into Europe, and established cane plant- 
ations in Andalusia, which remain to this day, to say 
nothing of the Saracen cane growths in Sicily. Recog- 
nising all this, still the assertion holds good, that until 
the Crusades had well set in, sugar (except as honey) was 
little better than a mystery or a medicine to Europeans. 
At first the only form of sugar sold was sugar candy; 
next came moist sugar, which after a time the Venetians 
learned to refine; and hence the origin of pains de 
Venise, or Venetian loaves—a designation once bestowed 
upon sugar loaves. 

Speaking of sugar, fancy goes fluttering away, as a 
matter of course, to the West India islands, Cuba, 
Jamaica, and the others, as if the Antilles more than any 
other region were signalized by speciality of sugar cul- 
ture. Now, one may as well telegraph fancy back: she 
is wandering wildly—committing a grand mistake. The 
West India islands‘ certainly could not show any sugar 
canes as an indigenous product. There were no sugar 
canes in the Antilles until conveyed there by the Span- 
iards—conveyed from Europe, moreover; where, as we 
have already learned, canes had been planted originally 
by the Saracens. By far the majority of botanists and 
naturalists hold to the belief that no part of the American 
continent could ever lay good claim to any variety of 
indigenous sugar cane. Even now it is a well-known 
fact, that though the West Indian climate suited the 
imported cane pretty well, yet it does not so well as South- 
eastern Asia, the region whence the sugar cane ori- 
ginally was abstracted. West Indian and American 
sugar canes have not ceased, even at this day, to lodge a 
silent protest against some sort of climatic unsuitability 
in the New World. ‘They obstinately refuse to blossom, 
much less produce seed, in their Western domicile ; hence 
they have to be propagated by cuttings, after the man- 
ner of osiers in an English osier garden. 

Sugar had a very bad character at the time when I was 
alittle boy. We children were told to beware of sugar ; 
not to cease acquaintance with it altogether, but to treat 
it with great reserve, as having a suspicious reputation. 
The warning most solemnly inculcated upon us had 
reference to some dreadful effect that sugar was to 
have mpon our little teeth. More: I remember well 
@ eertain scientific demonstration, whereby a disgust 
was sought to be ereated in our juvenile minds against 
sugar. me to a burming candle, my nurse 
would seek to fortify her position by thrusting a lump 
of white sngar imfo the flame, and, calling my atten- 
tion to the earing red fluid that would come from the 
sugar, “ You see tie blood,” she would remark; “there 
it be.” 

Now I fancy the suspicious character once given to 
sugar is not at all merited. I don’t believe it hurts the 
teeth, or, if eaten in moderation, that it impedes digestion. 
Considered as a diet, and not a mere condiment, sugar, 
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being devoid of the element nitrogen, cannot make flesh. 
It is a respiratory food—a heat-giver and a fat-former. 
An animal cannot live upon sugar alone ; but if liberally 
supplied with sugar, the animal using it tends to become 
fat. This result was first noticed by Dr. Slare, a man 
worthy of memory and regard because of his speaking 
many a kindly word favourable to sugar when most of 
his contemporaries were dead against it. He tells the 
public they may eat any amount of sugar without incur- 
ring any fear of damage to their teeth; but he rather 
cautions sugar-eating ladies to be on their guard against 
embonpoint. Nevertheless, even should this result hap- 
pen, Dr. Slare finds his consolation, and straightway 
communicates it to the fair sex. He tells them that an 
abundant saccharine diet imparts a charming sweetness 
of disposition, amply compensating for any small defect 
of over-plumpness ! 

But what about molasses and treacle? somebody may 
inquire. Are they identical? No, not quite. Molasses 
may be called treacle of the colonies, and treacle molasses 
of the refineries. The nature of both may be understood 
from the following consideration. Whenever sugar is 
boiled and crystallized, a certain portion of it is destroyed 
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in the boiling, converted into glucose grape sugar and 
dark colouring matter, both of which, being incapable of 
grain-fermation, leak away, and leave the crystal or 
grains behind. Now, the liquid, more or less dark, 
which thus leaks away, may be considered molasses or 
treacle, pure and simple, accordingly as it is derived from 
colonial or refined sugar. But treacle and molasses, pure 
and simple, are materials not soeasy to get at. A very 
large flavouring of animal matter and impurities goes 
to the composition of ordinary molasses and ordinary 
treacle. 





ANOTHER SWISS ROUND. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE REGULAR SWISS ROUND.” 
IIl.—MEYRINGEN TO .VIESCH. 


Next morning my wife and I started for the Brunig Pass, 
which may easily be crossed and recrossed in one day 
from Meyringen, by a moderate walker. It took us 
three hours to Lungern, the first village on the other side, 
and a little more than three back, not including halts. 
The Brunig is a very low pass, the summit being not 
more than 2000 feet above Meyringen, but it is a very 
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beautiful one. There is nothing sublime, perhaps, in its 
scenery, but the whole thing is almost complete in its 
way. You have wood, rock, and grass, and at each end 
of the route you have lake. The carriage-road is excel- 
lent, and is being made to Meyringen as well as to Brientz; 
this, however, is more convenient than picturesque. 


the water. Some way off, lower in the valley, was an- 
other lake, the level of which was much below their own, 
What if they could tap theirs, and let it out, leaving 
500 acres for them, instead of for the fish! You will find 
all about it in Murray’s Handbook. They spoilt their 
scenery, improved their acreage, and flooded the houses 





VIESCH AND THE UPPER RHONE VALLEY. 


We went most of the way by the old bridle-path, which 
is often approached by the new broad way, and indeed in 
some places covered by the rubbish from one of its cut- 
tings. Poor old path! you have done your best, and 
led the peasant and the pack-horse safely for many years, 
and now you are profaned by muddy, swearing navigators, 
and startled with the shots of blasting. Your work is 
done: you will be left for the moss and the fern to creep 
on. No careful villager, with pick and shovel, will any 
more fill up the ruts which the winter streams make upon 
your face, nor mend your brink with board and stake 
where the shelving soil slips down the steep hill-side. 
The cone from the fir-tree will lie unstirred in the 
middle of your track, and smart ladies and gentlemei 
in kid gloves, driving down the new carriage road, will 
point at you and say, “ See, there is the old path. How 
very tiresome it must have been.” 

But we went by the patient old path, which wound its 
way up the hill-side, now round a fallen fragment of rock, 
now across the dry torrent course by a pine bridge which 
trembled at the footfall, now under great boughs, and 
ever paved with big stones when it rose more steeply 
than usual, thus giving a good gripe to the foot of the 
burdened mule. We entered the high road at the top of 
the pass, and walked on at once to Lungern, the first 
Village on the other side. Here is a thing made much 
of in guide-books—a drained lake. Once upon a time 
the people of Lungern lived upon a lake; they fished 


and bathed, and looked at the reflection of the trees in 





of their lower neighbours. But all has long ago been 
made pleasant, and the Lungern farmer carts his muck 
where ence the evening star danced upon the waves. 
Heigh ho! It was a loss to the lovers when they took 
their evening stroll, but a gain to the married couple 
when they wanted to fill the cupboard. Boys and girls 
think that they can live upon love and moonshine, but 
men and women must have mutton and coals. A fig for 
the scenery, cried the Lungernites; give us pork. So 
they tapped their lovely lake, built pigsties, and received 
a longer notice in Murray’s Handbook than they ever 
would if they had let nature alone. 

After resting at Lungern we came back again, and 
stopped to refresh ourselves at a new little inn on the 
top of the pass. The view from this up the vale of Hasli 
is most beautiful, and was rendered still more so just 
then, by a storm which swept over the scene and shifted 
the tints of earth and sky in lovely and quick succession. 
Dwellers on the flats have no idea of the picturesque 
capabilities of even a shower. With them it simply 
rains, and they think of the hay or the turnips, as the 
case may be. But he who stands upon a height, with 
wide mountain-jagged horizon, sees the rain-cloud born 
and die. He watches the march of the tempest, with its 
banners of lightning and band of thunder. He marks 
the waving slope of the down-pour, and catches the upper 
breeze, while the smoke from the chimney far beneath 
him rises straight up into the air. 

When the weather cleared up we walked down into 
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Meyringen, partly by a fresh path, and got in before the 
second table-d’héte, hungry and pleased. 

Next day was Sunday. There isa little English church 
close by that which belongs to the village. It has been 
granted by the Government to an English clergyman, 
who is about fitting it up in a manner suitable to our 
service. Shortly before eleven the congregation dropped 
in by twos and threes, until there were very few visitors 
in Meyringen and Reichenbach unaccounted for. I must 
say that, on the whole, English travellers in Switzerland 
value the opportunities of public worship which are 
provided during the summer. There is a set of indolent 
semi-dissipated people at most of the large places, who 
affect an indifference to the whole matter; but the hearty 
bond fide tourist, who has left work and is going back to 
it, and ‘who is refreshing himself during the interval with 
a month of the hardest work of all in the whole year, 
generally goes tochurch. On this morning in Meyringen 
there was a congregation of thirty-one. The sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper was administered, and out of the 
thirty-one present twenty-three remained to communicate. 
Most of them were young men, devout and sunburnt, from 
the mountains. The windows of our church were, some of 
them at least, so low that any one could look in. This 
day they were set open for the heat, and as the service 
at the village ehurch was ended before ours, we had half 
its congregation standing by, respectfully, but staring in 
with all their eyes. I was placed immediately opposite 
the open window during the sermon, and could hardly 
help smiling at the mumber of glanees I caught the 
moment I looked up. ‘Ten or fifteen deep outside, there 
was a bank of faces, civil and steadfast, with a strong 
sense of tobacco smoke; the men having (many of them) 
lighted their Sunday pipe on coming out of church. The 


pasteur of the place was a very kind, pleasant man, and | 


lent the English clergyman much that he needed forthe 
service, besides taking eare of his robes during the 
week. 

Next morning my wife and I went off on a stroll to- 
wards the Joch Pass. The usual approach to it is 
through Imhoff, and then up some steep zigzags a little 
beyond the village of Wyler. We went, however, by a 
foot-path across the little wooden plank which crosses 
the stream from the Alpbach, behind the village. Pre- 
sently this mounts to the left, and skirts the shoulder of 
the mountain above Imhoff. We strolled on through 
some steep lonely meadows, the view behind us rising as 
we did, until the path dwindled away into a narrow 
ledge, which at last grew so small-that my wife stuck 
fast, and could neither go on nor turn round to get back 
by herself. The mountain fell away on the right so 
steeply, that a slip down it would have landed one’s 
fragments about the back doors of the people of Imhoff 
in less than five minutes. On the right it rose bare and 
abrupt, without any shrubs or growth for giddy walkers 
to hold on by. The path was about a foot wide; so we 
had really good walking-ground; but there is something 
specially upsetting in a steep shelving rock above and 
beneath you. It seems as if the little groove on the 
face of it could hardly carry you upright. Perpendicular 
rocks keep the eye steady. Here, then, was not a line 
either vertical or horizontal to help the senses in pre- 
serving the equilibrium. The whole world appeared on 
the slant. The scenery was tilted up on end; and there 
went the little path on before us, like a gutter on the side 
of a high-pitched roof, Imhoff being, as it were, over the 
eaves, and some local peak—I forget its name—repre- 
senting the chimneys. Here my wife stuck fast, and 
declared she could not get on. Though by no means a 
bad walker, and seldom giddy, just now she could neither 





stir nor look down. 


So I persuaded her to shut her 
eyes entirely, and led her gingerly on till the sides of 
the rock above and below were less steep. The path 
itself was smooth enough, and so there was no need to 
watch each footstep. This is, perhaps, not a bad way of 
getting off a ticklish place, when you can trust your 


guide and the danger is purely imaginary. If the road 
is wide enough for your feet, but your heart sinks at 
the sight of a church spire a thousand feet or so under 
your elbow, shut off the offending view by closing your 
eyes, lay hold of a steady friend by the coat-tail, and be 
towed, under half-steam, into a flatter place. It does 
not read like safe advice now I have written it down, but 
it has answered at least in one instance. 

We came out at the top of the zigzags above Wyler, and 
then for some two hours walked up the sloping pastures 
of the Engstlen Alp, on one side or the other of the 
central valley stream. Behind us was a glorious view 
of part of the Bernese Oberland, the peaks of the Wet- 
terhorn being the nearest and most conspicuous. We 
sat down and looked at this again and again, until at 
last we found it was too late to get back to Meyringen 
by daylight. There was nothing for it but to go on to 
the little inn on the Joch, which we found quite full. 
However, the landlend gave us a bed in one of the chalets, 
over a cow-shed, amd some clean linen of his own. ‘The 
bed-room, which opemed slap out into the starlight, and 
indeed was the whole house, had a rough wooden fasten- 
ing to its door, lke that of a clumsy field-gate, and was 
reached by a sort of loft-ladder. It was, however, wel- 
come enough, and we had a pleasant chat with the party 
of people who ffilled the little inn, several of whom had 
been up the Titlis that day. This, though something 
short of 11,000 feet in height, commands superb views, 
being at the end of the great chain of snow mountains. 
As we were so near it, I determined to make the ascent 
the next morning, if the weather should be. fine and the 
landlord could provide me witha guide. ‘Oh, by all 
means,” said he: “I know of an excellent guide. He 
shall be prepared, and call you at two to-morrow morn- 
ing.” This sent me off to the cow-shed at once, to get 
as much sleep as I could summon. It was necessary to 
stir betimes, in order to traverse the snow before the sun 
had power upon it. Besides, as I wanted to get down 
to Meyringen after ascending the Titlis, which latter 
business generally consumed some nine or ten hours, an 
early start was good economy of the day. 

I woke a few minutes before two, and looked out. 
The stars were bright on a black-looking sky, and the 
air frosty. All promised well; so it seemed to my 
guide, whose lantern I saw bobbing along from the little 
inn towards the chalet, in order to wake me. I was soon 
in the inn parlour, scalding my throat with early coffee, 
and waking up my digestive functions with the present 
of a breakfast at that unusual hour. In these cases it is 
best to take very little at starting, but make a good meal 
when the appetite has fairly shaken off its sleep. I 
don’t wonder at a man’s belongings showing a dislike to 
a heavy descent of food at two a.m, especially if they 
are tramped off up a mountain directly afterwards. 

As soon as I had swallowed a few mouthfuls, my 
guide showed himself ready to start, with a great display 
of rope, ice-axe, and provisions, which make the inex~ 
perienced tourist appreciate the difficulties to be encoun- 
tered in ascending the Titlis. Really, there are none. 
You have to be careful about some crevasses, and are 
most probably very hungry before you get back; there-~ 
fore victuals and a rope are advisable. , 

Between two and three we set off, my guide affecting 
to show the way with a lantern dangling at his knees. 
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Our path lay for some time up towards the summit of the 
pass, across rough slopes of stony pasture, in which we 
occasionally stumbled on a cow, munching in the starlight, 
and shedding out the smell of her sweet breath. Leaving 
a largish lake on our right, we soon reached the notch in 
the ridge over which the path leads down towards En- 
gelberg. ‘This is the top of the Joch. Here we turned 
off on the right, some time apparently losing ground by 
descending, but always making our way towards the Titlis. 
Presently the grey light of the morning made that of the 
lantern a little, hot, greasy dab of flame; so the guide 
blew the candle out, hid it under some stones, of which 
he took the bearings, and pushed briskly on. After a 
succession of rock, slopes of débris, grass, and small 
glacier, we came to a saddle, which led away from our right 
towards the great rounded snow summit of the mountain. 
Here my man swung off his knapsack, and sat down with 
a look about his mouth which said, “ Lunch.” It was 
really between five and six in the morning. Sleepy house- 
maids of the world beneath had not yet begun to light 
the kitchen fire; muddy boots stood in empty attitudes 
of expectation at hotel bed-room doors; Belgravia was 
still snoring politely—when my man unstrapped his 
knapsack and dragged forth our lunch. This done, we 
passed up the edge of the ridge on our right, tied our- 
selves together, got down upon the nevé from some rocks, 
and made straight for the summit, which we reached at 
ten minutes to seven. The view was magnificent. 
Towards the Bernese Oberland the air was clear : beneath 
us, over the Lake of Lucerne, lay a sea of cloud, out of which 
Pilatus and the Righi rose like islands. Beyond, the 
more level land lay towards Strasburg, from which it is 
said the summit on which we were standing is sometimes 
visible. It consists of a grand swell of nevé or frozen 
snow, approached on one side by snow slopes, and on the 
other flanked by a series of precipices down. which ava- 
lanches continually fall during the day, starting from the 
great cake of ice then beneath our feet. There isa little 
bit of rock on the summit; here I sat down and looked 
around. I had not done so long, before I was disturbed 
by a poet, of all people in the world. “The poet of 
Engelberg” had chosen that very morning to ascend 
with a sheet of paper, a pencil, and six friends. One of 
these informed me, directly he was cast loose from the 
rope which had bound his party together, that the poet 
had come, and pointed out the man. Poor fellow! 
he had a character for inspiration to keep up, and so, 
though he was very hot and blown, he whipped out his 
pencil and justified it at once, soon gathering his ad- 
mirers about him, and reading aloud, with rounded mouth, 
a stanza of the new-born thought. Then they said, 
“Bravo!” THe pocketed the scrap, and all sat down to 
lunch. It was a touch-and-go act of poetry—genius with 
a hair-trigger. The sense of the sublime was summoned 
and dismissed at will. In the space of ten minutes the 
view was taken in, the brain was fired, the flash was 
fixed in a pocket-book, and the poet had his mouth full 
of cold sausage. 

I was so upset by these unexpected literary gymnastics, 
as to be diverted from the scenery for some time. How- 
ever, I recovered myself, enjoyed the grandeur of the 
panorama for an hour, and got back to the inn on the 
Joch by twenty minutes past eleven. I should have 
returned sooner, but my man, having brought far more 
provision than was needed, insisted on stopping several 
umes, apparently with the sole object of consuming it. 
Guides have wonderful capacity. This one ate, and ate, 
and ate again, the whole way back. When we were 
ubout a quarter of an hour off from the inn, on our return, 
he finished the last mouthful of his store, and set up a 





salute of announcing howls, as.if to show that ke had 
come back unchoked. But he was a good-humoured, 
sturdy fellow, though greedy. I found my wife at break- 
fast, so I joined her in that meal, and we both set off to 
Meyringen at half-past twelve. We passed through 
Wyler and Imhoff on our return, and got to the “ Hétel 
du Sauvage,” after several pauses to rest and look about 
us, between five and six in the evening. I forgot to 
mention a singular spring or fountain by the side 
of the road up the Joch. It leaps out of the face of the 
rock, exactly as the stream in the desert is represented 
in some pictures. The water bursts forth, not only in 
full and clear jets, but in such abundance as to make at 
once a considerable stream directly it reaches the ground. 

The expedition to the Joch is one which I would re- 
commend strongly to all those who spend a few days at 
Meyringen. The scenery is striking and distinctive ; 
and the landlord of the little inn near the summit is 
pleased when he makes his guests comfortable. He 
holds, indeed, some office in Meyringen—that of public 
notary, I think—and isa colonel in the Swiss army. 
This may sound strange to us, but it is true, and illus- 
trates a vein of common sense which characterizes the 
Swiss. This officer, wishing to change his residence 
during the summer, and, I suppose, not being prepared. 
to set up a second establishment entirely out of his own 
pocket, makes the inn pay its own expenses, and provides 
himself with the country house he ¢esires. He con- 
verses pleasantly with his guests, and manages to show 
that in some respects he is not the professional inn- 
keeper. The view from his house is very fine, and 
several interesting excursions, besides the ascent of 
Titlis, are made from it. There was a. very pleasant 
party there when we paid our visit—two Cambridge under- 
graduates, a German professor, who spoke English with 
a grammatical conscientiousness almost painful, an Eng- 
lish m.P., and a clever Scotch gentleman, who was quietly 
at home in all we talked about, and would have walked 
his younger fellow-tourists off their legs. The landlord 
chatted with us all, and lent me a Swiss shirt, of which 
the gills were like blinkers in size and tin in consistence. 
Swiss starch, when you get it, is marvellously hard. 

On Wednesday we sct off towards the Aeggischorn, 
traversing on our way to it part of our old route from 
the Grimsel. Then we had walked to Rosenlaui without 
descending into Meyringen; now, therefore, as we 
started from the latter place and went up to the Grim- 
sel, the scenery before us was nearly changed. The 
walk is only about eighteen miles, and quite easy all the 
way, though it leads through rough and grand scenery. 
You may break the walk either at Gutannen or Handek, 
at which latter spot there is now an accommodating 
chalet, with three or four beds and decent food. 

Having my wife with me, you may suppose there was 
some luggage. This, however, went well on a horse. 
Let me tell you that a‘ portmanteau and two good-sized 
carpet-bags travel capitally thus. This load admits, too, 
of several small additions, which are cumbersome to carry, 
but tuck in easily among the larger articles. With a 
horse for our baggage, one for my wife, and another for 
myself, we strolled leisurely off from the hotel door, 
about eleven o’clock on Wednesday morning. The sun 
was hot and the horses were slow. We went deliberately 
towards Imhoff, over the great mound which here dams 
the valley of Hasli, but which is crossed by an excellent 
carriage road. There is a curious cave, by the way, in 
which you can see the river underground, a short distance 
off this path. 

The whole thing was, in a sense, new to me; for this 
was the first time I had ever ridden in Switzerland, and, 
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unless some very special reason should compel me, I 
hope it will be the last. Even where the path is not 
steep, it is generally so rough that horses and mules 
never move out of a walk; the monotony of the pace is 
not broken by a trot or gallop. This is very wearisome. 
The same muscles are employed throughout the day. 
It is simply a moving on with your knees wide apart. 
You get astride in the morning, and remain so till night. 
When I got off my horse I thought I should never have 
‘brought my legs together again; I walked into the inn 
‘quite bandy, and must have measured some six inches 
dess than usual. 

This makes Swiss riding unpleasant, whether it be 
dangerous or not. On the latter head I have a decided 
‘opinion ; viz., that accidents are far more likely to befall 
those that ride throughout a bridle-pass than those that 
walk. A horse in attendance, however, is another 
“‘ pair of shoes,” and adds materially to the enjoyment 
of some excursions. 

I never tried a chaise-d-porteur ; but, if the bearers 
keep step, the motion cannot be unpleasant. Still, the 
consciousness of easy progress must be marred by the 
sight of men toiling close to you, unless you have the 
soul of a slave-driver. No doubt they are paid their 
own price, and are glad of the job; but I had rather 
make a horse pant for my convenience than a man. 
Besides, the charm and sweetness of the mountain air 
must be endangered by the immediate proximity of four 
perspiring porters, one at each point of the compass. 

The ride to the Grimsel is very beautiful. It lies at 
first through gorges, with the Aar rushing beneath your 
feet ; then you creep up out of vegetation into a winding 
stony valley, in which the tints of the rocks are remark- 
able for their variety and beauty. Thus you have a 
combination of ruggedness and delicacy in the same 
material. To me there is something deceptive in this. 
You must meddle with these crags in order to know their 
real character. They will break your neck, and then 
smile in the sunset over your remains, with the rosiest 
and softest unconcern. 

There are several very picturesque bridges in the 
wilder part of the ascent, similar to the old Devil’s 
Bridge on the St. Gothard, only much smaller. 

When we had reached the region of stones, the clouds 
had gathered, and some smart drops of rain sent us into 
the Grimsel hospice at a quickened pace. The night 
was closing in fast when we arrived; for we had spent 
some time on our way at the Handek Falls, which my 
wife had never seen, and which, wonderful to say, we 
were permitted to visit without the company of two 
or three children, seeking for halfpence as volunteer 
guides. 

From the Grimsel it is an easy day’s walk to Viesch, 
a village in the upper valley of the Rhone, at the foot of 
ithe Aeggischorn. When you get to the top of the 
‘Grimsel Pass, there are two paths; one leads down to 
ithe Rhone Glacier, the other to Obergesteln, from which 
tthe road goes to Brieg, past Viesch. The view is not 
wery grand when once you have topped the Grimsel 
Pass, but you get over your ground, and, if the weather 
is fine, have the Weisshorn, with its lovely snows, before 
you nearly all the way. 

It was dusk when we got into Viesch, and the land- 
lord of the inn had some difficulty in disposing of us, as 
the beds are either three in a room, or the third is put 
into a little apartment which can be reached only through 
‘the larger one. Hence the landlord scratches his head 
incessantly during the season, in thinking how to arrange 
married couples and bachelor tourists who want to get 
up at different times. An acquaintance of mine I met 





there was lodged with his wife in a little room, which 
they thought they had to themselves, when lo! next 
morning, while they were in mid toilette, a full-dressed 
Russian gent made his appearance, apparentlv out of 
the cupboard. 





AMELIA SIEVEKING. 
Il. 

E1cHTEEN hundred and thirty-one is renowned as one 
of the world’s great plague-years; when that new pes- 
tilence, the cholera, issued from Asiatic deserts, and 
strode over Europe with death in every stride. Amelia 
Sieveking read of its terrors in the daily prints, and 
watched it drawing near to Germany—to the Elbe— 
entering Hamburg; and her heart grew still within her 
as she formed a resolve. She devoted herself to hos- 
pital service. 

Great was the clamour among her acquaintances— 
for her friends could scarcely so much misjudge her— 
at the unfeminine forwardness of this act. As her 
biographer writes, “The world, indeed, generally 
blames any deed which it does not comprehend, and yet 
instinctively feels to be contrary to its mode of thought. 
What is presumed to be a wish to ‘appear better than 
other people’ is reckoned among the most unpardonable 
of crimes.” 

“ For this censure I was prepared,” writes Amelia to 
her dear friend Minna Hésch. “In such cases, if I 
once feel clear in my own mind before God, these things 
cannot make me doubt my decision.” And so she 
entered the hospital when the first female cholera 
patient was brought in; voluntarily cutting herself off 
from all intercourse with her adopted mother and 
dearest relatives, and becoming regular nurse. For two 
months she remained within its walls, rendering in- 
valuable services. Hired nurses shrunk from the 
arduous duties which the lady undertook without 
flinching. The surgeons of the establishment were at 
first prejudiced against her, considering her offer a mere 
evaporation of sentimental charity, which would vanish 
before the actual presence of loathsome sickness and 
agonizing death. But Amelia Sieveking had well and 
wisely counted _the cost. Her ideas generally lay long 
maturing in her mind ere they were exhibited in action; 
which gave them the greater force and persistence. 
Blame did not deter or discourage her, for she learned 
to rate the blame of the uncomprehending many at its 
true worthlessness. “I was called an enthusiast,” she 
writes to a pupil in after-years, “but it was by prayer 
that I conquered, and never have I regretted the step I 
then took. From that time also I determined never to 
stand in dread of the opinions of men, nor to allow them 
to destroy my peace.” 

A few days after entering the hospital, the physicians 
proposed that she should take the entire superintend- 
ence of the men’s wards, as well as the women’s. She 
hesitated at first, imagining that the male attendants 
would be difficult to manage; but on the physicians 
assuring her that they would enforce obedience, she 
assumed the sole charge, and became in fact head nurse 
of the whole establishment. This involved her rising 
two or three times in the night to visit the wards, on 
nights when no case of special urgency required her 
undivided attention; also her personally watching by 
death-beds, to report any decease immediately; also her 
making the round of the hospital thrice a day with the 
medical attendants, to draw up bills of fare according to 
their orders, to care for the linen and stores, to 
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twenty nurses and attendants. “On the whole,” she 
writes to her adopted mother, Madame Briinnemann, 
“T am certainly at present called to the work of Martha 
rather than of Mary. It is enough if the Lord will but 
employ me in his service: the mode I leave entirely to 
him. If I could but perform the labours of Martha 
with the quiet mind of Mary! but I am far from at- 
taining this at present. Now and then, however, I find 
opportunity for practising something of Mary’s work : 
when it is suitable I read aloud portions of some reli- 
gious work to my nurses and patients, and in the con- 
valescents’ ward I have been requested to procure them 
something to read. I gave them various little collec- 
tions of prayers, and sent to the Christian Circulating 
Library for some other works of a more entertaining 
character. The following day I was greatly pleased at 
being asked by some of the readers for a Bible, that 
they might look out the texts referred to. It is possible 
from time to time to say a few words toa patient; but 
many pass away who have been from the first seizure 
too much overwhelmed by the pains and the exhaustion 
of illness to be capable of directing one earnest thought 
to God or eternity.” 

The day after leaving the hospital, which was not 
till all need for her services was over, she assembled her 
little school. “I have a regular passion for teaching,” 
she writes at another period: “few people delight in it 
to the degree that I do. Can any one ask of Goda 
greater blessing than such a natural temperament as 
renders one’s daily work one’s highest enjoyment ?” 
Parting from these children had been the heaviest trial 
in entering the hospital, and she returned to her usual 
routine with great gladness and thankfulness. Her 
custom was to select a class of girls, and educate them 
in all respects (of course gratuitously) up to the point 
of their confirmation, when she dismissed them into active 
life, and took up a new set. The sixth class of this sort 
was under training at the time of Miss Sieveking’s 
last illness. About eight years of teaching and super- 
vision were implied in each course. When the pupils 
were ill this devoted woman watched by their bed-sides 
whenever needful, and the species of education she im- 
parted was thorough, and suitable to their situation in 
life. Not only did she seek to inform the intellect, 
but to develop the disposition favourably, and to in- 
fluence the immortal soul. Well may her biographer 
say, “ The results of this teaching cannot be counted or 
measured. Several generations in Hamburg were suc- 
cessively moulded by her, and in her intercourse with 
the rising generation she continued ever young and 
fresh, her own spirit seeming to be renewed with each 
fresh course of instruction. She loved to give the 
children all possible freedom, and loud and _frolic- 
some was the merry life that surrounded her in play- 
hours. . - Her great endeavour was to make her 
teaching a living thing, to avoid every kind of pedantry 
and routine, and at the same time to accustom the 
children to use their own minds and to regulate and 
define their ideas. She tried to restrain the little girls’ 
love of talking, and teach them to concentrate their 
thoughts and attention, and to awaken in them a taste 
for really useful occupations, and for the toils and sacri- 
fices of ministering love, even beyond the limits of 
home.” Thus she laboured to rear up helpful and 
happy women, who should have sufficient resources in 
themselves to escape the curse of ennui, and to do some- 
thing for God in their generation. She had a noble 
ideal of what woman ought to be, and to the best of her 
abilities wrought for its embodiment. She wished “to 
lift them above the turmoil of a despicable vanity, up to 





those free heights where the great idea of compassionate 
ministering love can form itself in their hearts, and 
unfold its powers of blessing. This was the leading 
principle of the life and work of Amelia Sieveking; a 
principle which can set woman free, not from her voea- 
tion of quiet retirement and domestic virtue, but from 
the dominion of vanity, of false appearances, and of self- 
love.’ Having emancipated herself, she sought to 
emancipate her sister-woman. 

Ministering love found its next development in the 
design of an association for the care of the sick and 
poor. Her experience in the hospital had shown her 
more clearly what was required; and on the last Sunday 
of her residence there she wrote her scheme on paper. 
“Frequent and regular visiting of the sick and poor in 
their dwellings, and a closer supervision than is possible 
to the General Poor’s Board, with care to promote order 
and cleanliness, and whatever else may be helpful to 
them either in body or in soul,” were the stated objects. 
And the qualifications she deemed necessary in all 
helpers were, “sound sense, a certain amount of bodily 
strength, a knowledge of domestic matters, love to the 
cause, and a living principle of Christianity.” It was 
some time before she could get co-operators thus 
qualified. But on 23rd May, 1832, thirteen persons 
met in a room of Madame Briinnemann’s house, and 
founded the association which became so powerful for 
good through a long series of years; having for its 
first principles “personal intercourse with the pvor, 
and the exhibition of a love towards them manifested in 
action and rooted in faith.” 

Now there were perils of all sorts round the infant 
society. Medical men were not ready at once to hail 
the aid which it proffered; they did not understand its 
mode of working, and required experience ere they 
would give trust. “Our undertaking meets with many 
objections,” its founder writes; “ but I am so accustomed 
to this in all my doings, that it does not unsettle me.” 
Gradually people were won over; and whereas she began 
without a shilling, she ended the year in receipt of over 
thirteen hundred marks, or a hundred and three pounds 
sterling. In the second year there were twenty-five 
zealous working members, and annually thenceforward 
the reports (always of Miss Sieveking’s writing) recorded 
annual increase of funds and associates, till the insti- 
tution became a valued portion of the established 
philanthropy of Hamburg. 

It may be imagined how fully Amelia Sieveking’s life 
was occupied now. ‘Two rules she had made for herself, 
and submitted to implicitly, with that quiet firmness so. 
essential in her nature: that she would not allow her 
school to suffer in any way by her devotion to the new 
cause, and that her adopted mother was not to be cut 
short of any part of the time when she reckoned on her 
companionship. But sacrifices she had to make. For 
months together she was not able to visit dear friends. 
A description of her duties is worth extracting from. 
a writing of her own. “I must confess that it was: 
often very toilsome. At seven in the morning I walked 
with a great basket of books to the city, more than an 
hour’s walk, and paid visits to the poor: then I had 
school for three hours. Four days in the week I gene- 
rally went without warm food: one of the children used 
to fetch me a pennyworth of buttermilk, which I took 
with a piece of bread. Meanwhile my adopted mother 
had become totally blind, and needed more help and 
companionship; in particular she liked to hear reading, 
and I often read aloud to her in the evening, from six, 
or half-past, till eleven.” “Sometimes I am almost 
frightened at the amount of my work. I must reckon 
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seven hours in every week, at least, for receiving the 
poor people who come to me with their different peti- 
tions. The poor must also be visited in their houses, 
and I have many long walks on their behalf to the 
doctors, guardians, and other authorities; but what 
takes the largest outlay of time is the quantity of writing 
required for the conduct of the whole affair, not to 
mention the general meeting every week, and the special 
council-meeting once a month.” All this is told in no 
spirit of self-laudation, but as simple facts to friends. 
Neither was she desirous to heap any undue amount of 
work on herself: she made each member take some 
branch of the administration, such as the management 
of the funds, the giving out of spinning and knitting 
work, etc. She found that “in such societies the 
individual members will only take an interest in the 
working of the whole body in proportion as they feel 
that they themselves contribute to it, and that not 
without exertion and self-sacrifice.” 

Tt was a special joy to her to find that her association 
became the parent of others of the same stamp, in Altona, 
at Zell, Potsdam, Bonn, and Bremen—these, before the 
original society was five years old. Ofcourse there were 
shaded times, when finances fell and affairs looked dark. 
Once the deficit amounted to eight hundred marks, and 
some of the members were quite in despair. But 
Amelia Sieveking’s heart never faltered. She assures 
us that she was enabled to have such confidence in God, 
that the affair never cost her a quarter of an hour’s 
painful anxiety. “I knew that He would not withdraw 
his hand from his own work; and behold it is even so, 
and far beyond my expectations.” Systematic begging 
of subscriptions she always opposed. “ ‘Give us this day 
our daily bread’ is said in the Lord’s Prayer; and I 
think the comment on these words in our Hamburg 
hymn-book is in the spirit of our Saviour— 

* Not for distant days we plead, 
Give to-day our daily bread : 


To-morrow shall another call 
Sec to-morrow’s manna fall.’ ’” 


In the spring of 1837 the Pastor Fliedner, of Kaiser- 
swerth, near Diisseldorf, wrote Miss Sieveking an ascount 
of his newly formed institute of deaconesses, under the 
title of “ The Evangelical Association for Christian Nurs- 
ing in Rhenish Westphalia.” He invited her to become 
its head; and very tempting was the offer to Amelia 
Sieveking, whose darling project during a lifetime had 
been this sort of Christian sisterhood. But her fixed prin- 
ciple was always to attend first to the nearest duties, and 
seek in them a sign from God of his guidance; and now 
she saw herself bound to Hamburg by her aged adopted 
mother, her circle of beloved school-children, and the 
association she had herself founded. So her answer was 
a refusal; and at a later period of her life she also 
declined a proposition of a similar sort from Berlin, 
whither she was invited to be head of the great metro- 
politan infirmary there established under the name of 
Bethany, and wherein all the nursing was to be done by 
deaconesses. Respecting it she writes, “I consider 
myself called by the Lord of the vineyard to another kind 
of labour which I dare not leave of my own will. But I 
rejoice that more and more of my sex are won to such 
employment. ‘Truly, in relation to the want, the numbers 
are still far too small, especially from the more culti- 
vated class. Oh, if girls and their parents did but know 
what infinitely greater happiness is to be found in such a 
calling than in the hollow, shallow life of the world !” 

Other undertakings in which Miss Sieveking interested 
herself deeply were, the formation of a training-school 
for governesses, all the teachers in which worked with- 


out pay, and gave gratuitous instruction to a number of 
little girls from the better classes, whose parents were 
poor; a scheme for building model lodging-houses, 
whence originated the institution called the Amalien- 
stift (after its founder), which was opened in 1840, though 
at first only for nine poor families; but after the great 
fire of 1842 it was enlarged by the addition of two blocks 
of building, each comprising twenty-four tenements. 
Connected with this was the Children’s Hospital, opened 
with four wards, and subsequently increased to thirty 
beds—a humane design, in which the old Hanse Town 
had precedence of philanthropic London. Also Miss 
Sieveking was member of an association for the care of 
discharged convicts, and bestirred herself to procure the 
regular visiting of female prisoners. 

The art of “ stretching time” was certainly hers to a 
rare extent. When her adopted mother died she was 
of course more at liberty for public works; yet she 
touchingly laments the absence of home claims. “For 
so many years past, les me come home when I would, I 
was always wished for and welcomed, so long as I was 
out of the house. I must always measure my time ex- 
actly. Now I may comeand go: no one asks a question 
about it; and to me this is something very melancholy.” 
In her work she found a great reward. “It is a much 
happier thing to be at a loss often how to find time 
enough, than not to know what to do with it. I con- 
sider it a great advantage to have a fixed employment 
which occupies the larger portion of one’s time. Where 
this is not the case, I think it well to supply the want 
by making for ourselves as regular an apportionment of 
time as possible. But this plan must be arranged as 
under the eye of God, seriously weighing the means 
and faculties of doing good which he has intrusted to 
us, and remembering the account he will one day re- 
quire of their conscientious disposal.” 

Five times during her life Miss Sieveking visited 
her brother and his family in England—visits which she 
enjoyed greatly. Some of her remarks on the social 
state of us islanders denote keen observation and com- 
mon sense. “It seems to me that though the English 
value themselves so much on their civil liberty, they 
make themselves in a most inconvenient manner the 
slaves of custom and fashion. The question whether a 
thing is ‘ genteel’ or not genteel is, to my thinking, far 
too prominent in all their social relations, especially as 
this gentility often depends on rules entirely arbitrary ; 
at least I cannot detect in it any connection with that 
higher idea of fitness whose laws are, I fancy, much the 
same for cultivated persons of all nations. Then, too, 
the number of their comforts appears to me very un- 
comfortable. It has always seemed to me a folly to 
make one’s self dependent on so many trifling outward 
things ; and I early tried to carry out into practice the 
maxim, that the fewer wants a man has, the greater his 
freedom.” One of her Spartan usages being that she 
scarce ever allowed a dinner-table to be spread for her- 
self alone, but ate the meal standing, as a mere interlude 
of ten minutes or so, amid her never-ending precession 
of work, she was entitled to speak against superfluity 
of comfort. In England she met the great philan- 
thropists of the age, Mrs. Fry, Lady Bentinck, and 
others, and had great pleasure in examining various 
benevolent institutions. ' 

Honours came upon her, as generally they do upon 
those who care little about them; and grand acquaint- 
ances beset the woman whose girlhood had been to shy 
and awkward as to cause her misery. Perfect self- 
possession became a characteristic. She reckoned @ 





queen as her personal friend—Caroline of Denmark— 
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whom she visited frequently at the palace of Sorgenfrei. 
It was usually when there that she executed her literary 
work for the year, compiled the Report of the Hamburg 
Association, wrote addresses, etc., true to her habits of 
industry and order even amid what would to most 
people have been very distracting—the society of a 
court. A sample of the converse of these good women 
is worth giving. ‘We talked of how important it is, 
for the advancement of the kingdom of God, that the 
disciples of Christ. should constantly show in their whole 
manner and conduct how good and pleasant a thing is 
his service.’ At another time, “The subject of our 
conversation was ennui; and the right to be dull we 
would not concede to any one, at least not to any 
Christian. I recommended what seems to me a specific 
against it—to do everything as unto the Lord. This 
will give a certain interest to everything, and preserve 
such an elasticity of mind as can resist the pressure of 
wearying influences from without.” Many charitable 
enterprises in Denmark were initiated in these con- 
ferences between Miss Sieveking and her royal friend. 
Their correspondence was constant and confidential. 
The Queen of Prussia was another royal friend with 
whom. she had pleasing intercourse on the common 
ground of Christianity. 

‘For three years there was a gradual decline in Miss 
Sieveking’s health. She was sent to various baths and 
watering-places by the physicians, with only temporary 
amendment. <A grievous trial to her strong independent 
nature was the growing weakness and weariness, and 
to be compelled one by one to give up her most cherished 
employments. Her last lesson to the dearly loved 
children of her classes was on 5th March, 1859. “It 
was the severing of her strongest tie to earth.” With 
conscientious carefulness she arranged her affairs, and 
those of the charitable bodies she presided over. She 
spoke to her scholars from St. Peter’s words, “ Yea, I 
think it meet, as long as I am in this tabernacle, to 
stir you up by putting you in remembrance; knowing 
that shortly I must put off this my tabernacle.” It 
was her last violent emotion. Calmly, soberly, simply, 
she waited thenceforth till the message should come; 
and on the 1st of April her mortal life ended peacefully. 

She had a pauper’s funeral, at her own request; for 
she desired to combat the prejudice of the poor against 
that mode of interment. But the plain black-boarded 
coffin, borne on the pauper’s bier, was covered with 
garlands and flowers from the hands of affection; and 
troops of friends, rich and poor, surrounded the burial- 
place, testifying with tears how much they loved her. 

A strong admiration grows insensibly upon the 
reader of her history. We may regret one or two 
erroneous speculative opinions, but for the actions of 
her life there can be nothing but heart-felt praise. 
Consistency, integrity, simplicity, soberness, were the 
marked mental characteristics brought out in the varied 
details of her conduct. Well may the old Hanse Town 
place the name of Amelia Sieveking in a chief place 
upon its roll of illustrious citizens. 





ABOUT BEES. 
1x. 


Wnuar nation first originated the domestication of the 
honey-bee is a problem to which we have no clue; but, 
from the records which have come down to us, we may 
safely conclude that apiaries were a source of interest 
and profit in most civilized countries. In the earliest 
Writings we possess, the Old Testament Scriptures, there 
18 frequent mention made of honey, and in four passages 





bees are referred to by name; yet nowhere do we find 
any statement which would authorize us positively to 
affirm that their domestic culture was familiar to the 
Jews in the early ages of their history. If this were 
the case, it seems strange that the royal naturalist, 
who has recorded the habits of the locust, the spider, and 
the ant, should have passed over in silence the ways of 
this wonderful insect, whose industry and ingenuity have 
been the theme of admiring students for more than two 
thousand years. And yet, on the other hand, when we 
come to look into the domestic history of the neighbour- 
ing nations, with most of whom Solomon was in friendly 
and intimate alliance, it is difficult to believe that the 
inhabitants of Palestine were in his day strangers to 
the use of hives. We find, among the laws of Solon (only 
three centuries and a half after the death of the above- 
named monarch), an enactment forbidding any stand of 
hives to be placed within three hundred yards of one 
previously established. This alone, if other evidence 
were wanting, proves that the care of bees had been of 
old a favourite employment with the Greeks; and con- 
sequently, we may reasonably assume that it had been 
also long previously introduced into Judea. ‘Indeed, 
there is some weight in the remarks made on this sub- 
ject by Mr. Harmer, in his valuable “ Observations” on 
Scripture. From the rude method in which the inhabit- 
ants of Egypt and Palestine construct their hives at 
the present day, which are a sort of oblong boxes of clay, 
he imagines that they are a very ancient contrivance, 
and argues that “so simple an invention must be sup- 
posed to be as old as the days of Moses, when arts, as 
appears from his writings, of a much more elevated 
nature were known in Egypt.” In support of this 
opinion, he looks upon the words of Moses, in Deut. xxxii. 
13, as bearing a different interpretation from that 
usually assigned them by commentators. Viewing them 
in the light of the context, which speaks of “ oil out of 
the flinty rock,” and by which is evidently meant oil 
afforded in great plenty by olive-trees growing among 
rocks, he considers the expression “ sucking honey out 
of the rock” to mean merely “ enjoying great quantities 
of honey produced by [hived] bees collecting it from 
flowers growing among the rocks: the rocky mountains 
of this country, it is well known, produce an abundance 
of aromatic plants proper for the purpose.” 

It may here be just noticed in passing, that we no- 
where in the Old Testament find honey specified as 
“wild,” though this expression ocours once in the evan- 
gelist St. Matthew, and in the parallel passage in St. 
Mark, in their description of the food of John the Bap- 
tist. There can be no doubt that the word is used by 
them to signify the honey found in hollow trees and 
crevices of rocks, as distinguished from that stored up 
by domesticated bees. 

Amongst the earliest writers of any note on the habits 
of the hive-bee, were Aristotle and Virgil; the former 
born in the year 384, and the latter in the year 70, before 
the Christian era. Both were in many respects very 
accurate observers, although, in common with some much 
later authors, they have fallen into a few curious mis- 
takes. Their greatest error was that regarding the 
generation of these insects. They imagined that they 
were sometimes originated from the putrid carcases of 
animals, especially lions; that the kings (as they called 
them) were produced from the brain, as being the nobler 
part, and the remainder of the swarm—the profanum 
vulgus—from the flesh. Virgil actually gives a receipt 
for making a swarm out of a dead ox. “It is probable,” 
says the eminent Dutch naturalist Swammerdam, “ that 
the not rightly understanding Samson’s adventure of 
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the lion gave rise to the popular opinion of bees spring- 
ing from dead lions, oxen, and horses.” 

Another absurd fancy was that bees were generated 
in the blossoms and among the leaves of particular 
plants, the olive being one—a more refined notion than 
the other, certainly—and that the baby-bees were from 
thence collected by the old ones. 

A still more wonderful story, if possible, is told us by 
Lucius Columella, in his agricultural work entitled 
“De re Rustici,” written somewhere about the year 
a.D. 40. He gravely informs us that bees which have 
been killed for the sake of obtaining their honey may 
be advantageously kept till spring, and then placed in 
the sun among pounded fig-tree ashes, when they will 
come to life again! ‘This is vitality, and no mistake. 

After all, we may crow over the blunders and cre- 
dulity of these old authors, but almost as strange 
theories have been broached, and certainly more inex- 
cusable misstatements published, in comparatively re- 
cent works. A French writer, only two centuries ago, still 
maintained Virgil’s opinion regarding the production of 
bees from the juices of plants. Redi, a distinguished 
Italian scholar and physician, who died but one hundred 
and sixty years ago, accounted for the presence of grubs 
in nuts by attributing it to the energy of “a vegetative 
and sensitive soul in the plant itself.” Even our own 
illustrious Ray, puzzled to account for a number of the 
grubs of ichneumons (small four-winged flies) making 
their appearance from the caterpillar of a butterfly, was 
for a time under the impression, to use Professor Rennie’s 
words, “that when, from any defect or weakness, 
Nature could not bring a caterpillar to a butterfly, in 
order that her aim might not be entirely defeated, she 
stopped short and formed them into insects of a smaller 
size and less perfect structure ;” that is, Nature settled 
the matter thus: so many little flies = one big butterfly ! 
Ray was, however, too acute an observer to remain long 
under this delusion. 

In most points relating to the management of bees, 
Virgil is found to be extremely correct, though here 
and there we require to make some little allowance for 
poetic licence. “There is not,” observes a skilful 
apiarian, “a precept given by the Roman poet on the 
practical treatment of bees, particularly as respects the 
situation of the apiary, which is not found at this day, 
and after the experience of so many centuries, to be the 
result of an accurate knowledge of the habits of these 
insects, and highly conducive to their prosperity.” 

And now let us see what Pliny has to tell us about 
these busy little beings. We have before us a portly 
and dingy folio, referred to in a former paper, containing 
a quaint translation of the “Natural History.” To most 
persons it would appear a very forbidding-looking 
volume ; but it is in reality full of amusing matter—a 
singular mixture of truth and imagination, sense and 
superstition. 

Mentioning “those who have taken a special plea- 
sure in bees,” Pliny speaks of two enthusiasts before 
whose diligence even the indefatigable Hubers must 
hide their diminished heads. “Such,” says he, “is 
the industrie of this creature, that no man need to 
wonder at those two persons who delighted so much in 
them that the one (namely, Aristomachus of Soli), for 
threescore years lacking but twaine, did nothing else 
but keep bees; and Philiscus the Thrasian emploied 
the whole time of his life in forrests and desarts, to 
follow these little animals; whereupon hee was surnamed 
Agrius. And both these vpon their knowledge and 
experience wrote of bees.” The labour of a life-time 
ought to have brought forth valuable fruits, and it is 





to be regretted that the treatises of these worthy gen- 
tlemen have not been preserved; one might almost 
imagine, however, that such excessive and prolonged 
addiction to one pursuit would be apt to affect some 
minds in a peculiar way, and induce an eccentricity of 
character such as is defined in Scotland by the phrase, 
having a bee in one’s bonnet. 

Modern bee-keepers prescribe a covering of straw, or 
similar protection, for the hives in severe weather; and 
we find Pliny giving the same advice: “ In winter-time 
bee-hiues should be couered with straw ;”’ to which he 
adds, “and oftentimes perfumed with beasts’ dung 
especially, for this is agreeable to their nature, con- 
sidering”—here is Aristotle’s error over again—* that 
of a beast’s carkasse they will be engendred.” He tells 
us, moreover, that “it hath this property, to stir vp 
and quicken the bees, and make them more liuely and 
nimble about their businesse.” 

With all their cleverness they yet appear to be easily 
outwitted. He recommends the cover of the hive to be 
made movable, to slide up and down; so that if the 
hive be large, and the bees “ despairing euer to fill the 
same,” it should be “let downe to make their hiue seem 
the lesse, and must be gently drawn vp again by little 
and little, that the bees may be deceiued thereby, and 
not perceiue how their worke grows vpon them.” 

The best hives in Pliny’s day were fashioned of osiers 
and the bark of trees;.and it is interesting to note that 
Wheeler, in his “ Journey into Greece,” speaks of those 
in present use in that country being made of the same 
materials. There is no new thing under the sun, said 
Solomon. Glass hives, it is stated in “ Insect Archi- 
tecture,” were not invented till the year. 1712, by 
Maraldi, a mathematician of Nice; and Professor Rennie 
remarks upon the facilities thereby afforded for the 
investigation of the in-door proceedings of bees. But 
we find from Pliny, that what we may call the glass of 
the ancients, largely made use of by the Romans for 
their’ windows—namely, talc—was employed in the con- 
struction of hives by the apiarians of those days. 
“Many,” says he, “haue them made of talc, which is 
a kind of transparent glasse stone, because they would 
see through them how the bees do worke and labor 
within.” Elsewhere he tells of “a nobleman of Rome 
who sometime had bin consul, and who caused his 
hiues to be made of lanterne horns, that a man might 
see through.” 

Amongst the many enemies of bees, Pliny mentions 
“ butterflies,” which, he says, may be enticed out of the 
hive by placing a light before it at night, when “they 
will couet to flie into the flame.” He evidently refers 
to some kind of moth or sphinx; probably the death’s- 
head sphinx, which, though rare in this country, is very 
common on the Continent, and is there most injurious 
to the bees. Huber recounts its making its way into 
his hives, and robbing them of their honey. Another 
enemy is the wax-moth, which penetrates into hives, 
and thére deposits its eggs, the caterpillars hatched 
from which sometimes commit such extensive ravages 
as to force the bees to seek another abode. : 

Pliny makes remarks on their attention to their 
invalid friends, and their respect for the dead: “ Bees 
naturally are many times sick; a man shall see it m 
them by their heauie looks, and by their faintnesse in 
their busines; ye shall mark how some will bring forth 
others that be sicke and diseased into the warme sun, 
and be readie to mizister vnto them and giue them 
meat. Nay, ye shall have them to carie forth their 
dead, and to accompanie the corps full decently, as in & 
solemne funerall !” 
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